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Lottie looking at the Infant 
“HISTORY OF LITTLE LOTTIE.” 

This is a new book, published by the Massa- 
chusetts S. S. Society. It must interest and 
improve any scholar who will read it. Juvenile 
piety is like the lily of the valley, lowly, beau- 
tiful and sweet—this ig the thought occasioned 
by reading this precious little book. The 
above picture is the frontispiece ; it represents 
the scene described in the following extract :— 





ue fields When Lottie was three years of age, God 
gave her a little sister. She was then vi- 
keel siting at her grandfather's, and when told 
_— the pleasant tidings, her eyes at once 
brightened, and with a smiling, happy ex- 
il pression, she gladly accompanied two of 
rh, her aunts to see and welcome the new 
comer. ‘The walk was along one for such 
unpractised feet, but the dear child ran on 
eeks lightly before her friends, now and then 
sa aaj looking back at them with a beaming face, 


glowing with expectation and healthy ex- 
n, ercise, till she reached her father’s house. 
As she entered her mother’s chamber, she 
seemed grave and thoughtful, and when 
, lifted up to see the sleeping infant, reposing 
on that dear arm where her own head had 
#0 long rested, she turned sadly away and 


trive— looked down on the carpet, as if somewhat 
stint disappointed. Surprised at her sober ap- 
pearance her mother said to her, ‘* Lottie, 
how do you like your little sister?” With- 
” out raising her eyes, she replied in a low, 
arselves, yet decided voice, ** Baby had rather be 
: alone.” She evidently regarded little El- 
ire lie in the light of an usurper on this first 
Visit, though these feelings were never 
again manifested, as she ever after cherish- 
sail ed for her the fondest affection. 
7 . The character of Lottie's piety in after years, 
neet theey@% will be seen by the following extract:— 
rae One pleasant Sabbath evening, when 


ttie was visiting at her grandmother's, 
on she was sitting beside a cousin a year 
younger than herself, intently engaged in 
treading, when, all at once, she laid down 
her book, beckoned to her cousin D., and 
walked softly out of the room, the door of 
Which was open. Ina few moments we 





ston, Ms. J heard those childlike voices singing one of 
, ging 
- thymns of Zion; and when that was 
finished, we distinctly heard the sweet 
angor, Voice Lottie earnestly engaged in prayer. 
ii the prayer, and reading a chapter 
Lge from the Bible, for a short time all was 
bi : still; and then they both returned to the 
or 


toom as qaietly as they had left it, Lottie 

















resuming her reading with the same 
absorbing interest as before; her love- 
ly face serene as an infant’s ; the in- 
dex of a heart filled with that ‘‘peace,” 
which ‘flows as a river,’ and that 
“righteousness,” which is ‘as the 
waves of the sea.” 

She often invited her little cousins 
to pray with her, and wrote notes urg- 
W, ing them to come. 

The following is a copy of one of 
these little messengers. 

**My VERY DEAR CovuSINS 3 


Will you come with me to the feet 
B of Jesus, and have a little prayer-meet- 
jing? Do come. Yours, 
Lorrie.” 

On another occasion, her mother 
\ having reproved her for some fault, 
t- Lottie was quite grieved, and wrote 
the following note. 

“My MoerHErR: 

You do not know one half of what is 
in my heart; nothing I like better than 
to be loved. Oh, dear mother, please 
love me again as you used to. 

Your penitent daughter, 

















Lorrie.” 
Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. _ 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—23. 
Eisleben. 


Eisleben and Mansfeld were the places 
of Luther’s childhood. Over the former 
still hangs the charm which the birth-place 
of a good man always gives; Mansfeld de- 
rives its interest from the fact that there 
Luther went to school. KEisleben was the 
place where he died, and attracts many pil- 
grims ; Mansfeld is to our countrymen al- 
most entirely unknown. I am probably 
the third American who has visited it; to 
one of the two who were here five years ago 
I am indebted for my knowledge that any- 
thing interesting remains yet to be seen 
there. The two places are but afew miles 
apart; but Mansfeld is a town of the past, 
with but sixteen hundred inhabitants, while 
Eisleben has seven thousand, a flourishing 
Gymnasium, and a large boarding-school, 
to which the people in the neighboring vil- 
lages send their sons to receive what would 
be called an ‘ English Education,” that is 
instruction in the sciences. 

I had hardly left my knapsack in the 
“Golden Ship” inn, when I inquired for 
the house in which Luther was born. It 
was very easily found, and a guide came 
down from the seminary to show me the 
rooms of interest. The upper part is still 
used as a dwelling by a teacher of the place, 
who had locked the front door, withdrawn 
to the third story, and was not to be dis- 
turbed. The only means left of seeing the 
house was to scale the wall in the rear of 
the house, in which the young man led the 
way. What the school-master thought of 
this abrupt mode of entering, I hardly 
know; perhaps his indignation may have 
been softened on observing the next day in 
the strangers’ book, kept in one of the 
rooms of the house, that the intruder was a 
member of his own profession. 

In the room on the second floor are pre- 
served some real curiosities. Here are 
specimens of Luther’s handwriting at dif- 
ferent periods of his life ; here too is a page 
from Melancthon, large, clear, but striking- 
ly Hebrewish. Here too are books suppos- 
ed to have been the property of Luther, 
and some curious old medals, illustrative 
of the Reformer’s times, which when held 
in one position displayed the head of an 





historical personage, and when turned so 
that the chin is away from the spectator, is 
the Devil. Around the room hang por- 
traits of Luther and his friends. 

In the room below, the Reformer was 
born. It is now empty; merely a single 
stove is there, and that is of later construc- 
tion than Luther’s day. The house was 
the residence of his parents only a year; 
twelve months after Luther’s birth, they 
removed to Mansfeld, the home of his boy- 
hood. Hans Luther was a miner, and in 
the hills around Eisleben there was work 
enough to do; but there were eight chil- 
dren to bring up. Margaret Luther, the 
mother, was not idle. Her son Martin in 
one of his letters says that she collected 
wood in the neighboring forests and carried 
it home on her back. Hundreds of women 
have I seen in Germany engaged in the 
same humble occupation. Happy indeed 
would they be to be blessed with a son like 
Martin Luther. 

The front of the house is noticeable. A 
portrait of the Reformer is there executed 
in relief, and beneath, ‘* Renovatum, 
1617.” Renewed, as a friend remarked, 
three years before the Puritans touched 
Plymouth Rock! One may look a long 
time at ungainly mummy cases, and the 
unsightly statuary ofan Egyptian Museum, 
and not feel the force of their three thousand 
years like the antiquity of that old house, 
renewed before a dwelling was seen on the 
tri-mountains of Boston. 

The next morning I visited the church of 
St. Andreas, where Luther used not unfre- 
quently to preach. The pulpit in which 
he stood is still preserved, although a new- 
er one is now used. At the side of the old 
one stands a frame containing four time 
glasses, one for a quarter of an hour, one 
for a half, one for three quarters, and one 
for an hour. Luther, like the old Scotch 
divines, often used to turn the glass, and 
say, ‘“* Another hour, brethren,” when one 
would not suffice for the full exposition of 
the text. 

The church is very ancient, and contains 
many antiquities. Here are sacramental 
cups old in Luther’s time, with the name 
of Mary as well as of Christ on them, here 
are paintings, the colors almost lost by age ; 
here too are preserved the cloak of Luther 
and the chair in which he used to sit after 
he had preached. 

But the interest which this old church 
inspired can only be felt on the spot. The 
drecrepit sexton must lead the traveller as 
he led me, into the damp sacristy, must 
show him the box into which penitents 
were compelled to creep when they receiv- 
ed absolution; he must lead him through 
dark passages, up into towers, at whose 
top there is no outlet, and down into rooms 
which seem only fitted fol the deeds of the 
inquisition; must show him a baptismal 
font nearly as old as the time of Charle- 
magne, and then he will catch the spirit of 
the place. Four days before his death, 
Luther administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in this church. On the op- 
posite side of the street is the house where 
he died. All within it is changed; with- 
out all remains the same. His remains 
were carried to Wittemberg, the scene of 
his active life, and there they lie in the old 
Schloss church, side by side with those of 
Melancthon, and close by the spot where 
Frederick the Elector of Saxony, and 
John the Steadfast, repose, names met 
often in the story of the Reformation. 

Coustn WILLIAM. 
——— 

Traits or CuaracTer which you seek to 

conceal you had better seek to reform. 





ORIGINAL. 


EXCURSION TO LOWELL ISLAND. 


Lowell Island is situated in Salem Har- 
bor, about four miles from the city ; it was, 
until within a few years, named * Cat” 
Island; it was then purchased by a com- 
pany of gentlemen, mostly from Lowell, 
Mass., and named in honor of that city; a 
large and convenient hotel is erected upon 
it, and all the conveniences which one 
would wish for on visiting a ‘* watering- 
place,” can be found there. On a hot, 
sultry day in July last, while trying in vain 
to “‘ keep cool,” I proposed to a friend to 
take a trip to the Island; he consented, 
and we were soon on our way to the 
steamer which plies between the city and 
the island. A walk of twenty minutes 
brought us to the wharf, where we found 
congregated from fifty to a hundred per- 
sons, most of whom were in pursuit of the 
same object as ourselves; the steamer had 
not yet returned from the island, and we 
amused ourselves by walking round upon 
the wharf, and subjected ourselves to the 
laughter and pity of the sailors on one of 
the vessels, for ascending the mast by climb- 
ing through the ‘‘ lubber hole,” instead of 
over the top. 

In a short time the steamer came in 
sight round a promontory on the opposite 
shore, and soon came up gracefully to the 
wharf. After the “* homeward bound” pas- 
sengers had all landed safely, we scrambled 
on board ; soon the bel! was rung to be off, 
and in a few minutes we were rapidly 
ploughing our way through the water.— 
We soon passed * Naugus Head,” and sail- 
ed along the rocky shores of Marblehead; 
here and there we passed a small islet, 
hardly large enough to build upon, while 
in the distance, the larger islands, ‘* Bak- 
er’s,’ and the * Misery,” showed their 
weather beaten forms. 

After watching the shores and the islands 
as long as we wished, we went below and 
procured some liquor, as we felt rather dry, 
(by the way, they keep nothing stronger 
than water on board the boat,) and then 
we went forward, and leaned over the side 
to see the foam dash out from beneath the 
bows of the steamer, and wondered whe- 
ther it would be pleasant swimming in such 
a whirlpool, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that it would not. We were arous- 
ed from our soliloquy, however, by the 
steamer arriving at the island, and we 
started from the shore; arriving there we 
first proceeded to the hotel, and enjoyed a 
short repose upon the piazza, which gave 
us a delightful view seaward; here and 
there a vessel appearing on the horizon, 
would give rise to the thought as-to what 
were the feelings of the seamen on return- 
ing to their country,—whether the loved 
ones left behind were still waiting to greet 
their absent friends, and with anxious 
countenances impatiently looking for the 
return of husband—father—brother—son, 
—or whether, in their absence, the cold 
grave had covered the loving wife—the 
gentle sister; it was sad to think of such 
an event, and we could only hope that the 
noble sailor might find “all well’ on re- 
turning to his home. 

After enjoying the cool, refreshing breez- 
es for some time, S. proposed that we try 
our luck at fishing : we accordingly stroll- 
ed to the place where the fishing pole, 
boat, &c., were kept, and after picking out 
two lines, and paying the keeper for the 
use of them, and so guarantee their safe re- 
turn, wended our way to the rocks, to « 
place which seemed to promise us a good 
number of fish, and were soon busily en- 
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gaged. In about five minutes an exclama- 
tion from my companion announced that he 
had “ got a bite,’’ and we looked anxious- 
ly for the appearance of the fish. From 
the manner in which S. tugged at the pole, 
it was evident that something unusual 
would make its appearance, and before 


long he triumphantly brought to land, not | 


a monster of the deep, but a heavy mass of 
seaweed, and which, as he thought would 
not be very palatable, was generously res- 
tored to its native element. After fishing 
for half an hour without any more “bites,” 
we concluded to adjourn to some other 
place, in hope of doing better, and a place 
which appeared to be free from seaweed 
was selected. Here we were rather more 
fortunate; in afew minutes after my line 
was down, I felt a strong twitch of my pole. 
I immediately ‘* hauled in,” and found at- 
tached to my line a cunner, about five inch- 
esin length, which filled me with wonder, 
that such a small fish could give me such a 
big bite; however, in a short time they 
began to grow rather more numerous, and 
we were honored by the visit (on shore) of 
perhaps two dozen. By this time we were 
tired of fishing, and leaving our distinguish- 
ed visitors to the charge of a young lad be- 
longing to the house, retraced our steps to 
the hotel. Here, feeling rather hungry, 
we obtained some refreshment, and with 
the pure, and delightfully cool water of the 
island, made out to satisfy our craving ap- 
petites. After resting ourselves in the pub- 
lic hall, and hearing in the meantime some 
very ,good music from one of the lady 
boarders, on the piano, we started for the 
boat, and soon Lowell Island was far be- 
hind. Half an hour’s sail brought us to 
the wharf, and we stepped on shore with 
the feeling that we had been to Lowell Is- 
land, and that it was as hot now as when 
we started. D.S. R. 





| Moral Tales. 


LITTLE ALICE. 


It was a bright spring morning. The 
birds were full of life, and the clear air re- 
sounded with their sweet songs. It was 
the first day of the Summer school in the 
little green school-house, and I was the 
teacher. This morning was an eventful 
one to me, and | thought much of the dear 
ones that I should guide for awhile in life’s 
journey, and I prayed that God would 
teach me how to lead their youthful feet-— 
that I might be His humble instrument to 
show to them the way of life. I felt that 
I was undertaking a great work—to make 
indelible impressions on the minds of 
youth. But while thinking thus, the hour 
of nine drew near, so equipping myself in 
bonnet and shawl, I started for the little 
school-house. Ere I reached it the merry 
voices of happy childhood greeted my_ears, 
and I soon espied a group of bright-eyed 
darlings coming to meet their teacher.— 
They met me with a welcoming kiss, and 
our hearts were soon united. They chat- 
ted familiarly of everything, in a trusting, 
child-like manner, telling me of the baby 
at home in the cradle, and of brother John 
gone tocollege. Wereached the school- 
house—truly it was old-fashioned, but a 
prettier situation could not have been se- 
lected. ‘Two large oaks shaded the play- 
ground, and a dancing brook leaped over a 
rocky bed in the background, and o’er this 
drooped the cool willows. Here then was 
the seat of my summer’s labors. I felt 
thankful for the noble eaks, and the shady 
willows, and still more for that refreshing 
brooklet. I entered the ruom—soon all 
was order. We read together the beauti- 
ful twenty third Psalm. ‘“ The Lord ismy 
Shepherd, I shall not want.” ThenI bade 
them fold their little hands, and reverently 
bow their heads, and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. We were all very happy, that 
bright, glorious morning. There was not 
acloud in the sky above us, and none 
lowered its dark shadows o’er our hearts. 
Inwardly 1 prayed that God would ever 
guard them from sorrow’s ruthless hand, if 
it might be consistent with his righteous 
purpose concerning them. If trials were 
to be in their earthly draught, I asked of 
my Father in heaven, that they might be 
made purer and holier through their afflic- 
tions, and at last be found among the white 
robed throng, who coming up out of great 
tribulation, have washed their robes white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 











The day passed swiftly away, and we 
became more acquainted with each other. 
Many different dispositions showed them- 
selves among the little band. They were 
not always kind and loving as they should 
have been; angry passions sometimes dis- 
figured their fair faces, and oft times they 
were idle, and wasted their precious mo- 
ments. Yet 1 knew they were mostly 
striving to do right, and overcome the 
wickedness of their hearts. That they 
asked God’s assistance, and I felt sure they 
would succeed. Had I the time I would 
like to tell you many things about them 
all, but I must soon close, and can tell you 
this morning of only one. 

On one of the lower benches sat a sweet, 
healthy looking child of five summers.— 
Her dark eyes were full of life, her limbs 
ever active. It seemed very difficult for 
her to keep her little restless self still, but 
she tried very hard, and succeeded pretty 
well. Her name was Alice, we always 
called her ‘ Allie.” In the hot, sultry 
days of August, when the school-house was 
very uncomfortable, and the other children 
complained bitterly of the heat, I never 
saw little Allie fretful, and never heard her 
voice uttering murmurs, but I noticed her 
paper fan was ever at the command of her 
less patient schoolmates, while upon her 
own brow stood the huge drops of perspir- 
ation. At recess, her little bag containing 
the morning’s luncheon was carried out 
and opened, its contents being shared with 
all. At night, ere we parted, the children 
would repeat verses from God’s Holy Book. 
Allie always had a new text to say, she 
would fold her little hands meekly, and 
lift her dark eyes to heaven, repeating the 
words very seriously, never forgetting that 
she was saying God’s words. When we 
parted at night, she would throw her soft 
arms affectionately about my neck, and say 
in a gentle voice, ‘“‘ Good-night, teacher, I 
am going home.” 

The day had been unusually hot and op- 
pressive, and a dark cloud had overspread 
the sky, and ere I was aware the sharp 
lightning was darting from cloud to cloud, 
and the distant muttering thunder was 
heard. J thought I would send the chil- 
dren to their homes before the storm in- 
creased, but I was too late, the rain was 
already coming down in torrents. So I 
gathered my affrighted and trembling 
charge about me, and told them God was 
just as near to take care of them as when 
all was pleasant and sunshiny about them, 
if they sought his protection. ‘“ Littly Al- 
lie” looked into my face with her thought- 
ful eyes, and said—** Will God hear us if 
we pray now?” ‘Yes, my darling,” said 
I—and then, in the solemnity of that dark 
hour, the beautiful child bended her knees 
and prayed her childlike, humble prayer. 
She rose and said, “*I am not afraid now, 
for God is so near me I feel Him.” Soon 
the shower passed away, and the bright sun 
came out with renewed brilliancy. A 
beautiful rainbow spanned the heavens.— 
Allie looked about her admiringly, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I love God; I love everybody. I 
would like to die and be an angel, and 
dwell beneath that rainbow throne, about 
which you read to us, teacher, this morn- 
ing.” ‘* But,” said I, ** Allie, God has 
much for you to do in this world. Live to 
make others happy.” After this night, 
little Allie would often come to me, and 
ask me to tell-her about Jesus. How I 
loved this thoughtful, loving child. 

The summer had gone—the autumn 
leaves were beginning to fall—my school- 
term was nearly expired. One week more 
and our little band would be sundered. It 
was a lovely day in the mazy “ Indian 
Summer.” As I hastened to school I mis- 
sed one little fair form that used to wel- 
come me. One seat was vacant that al- 
ways had been filled. Where is Allie? 1 
inquired, ** Sick,” was the reply. At the 
dim twilight hour I sought her home. She 
lay upon her little bed, her dimpled hands 
folded upon her breast, her dark eyes clos- 
ed, and the long silken lashes rested upon 
her cheeks. Is she sleeping? thought I. 
The solemn silence of all around impressed 
me with awe. I heard suppressed sobs in 
another room. The truth flashed across 
my mind that Allie was dead. I touched 
her brow, it was so cold it made me start. 
I parted her golden curls, and kissed for 
the last time her pure brow. How beauti- 
ful she looked in the calm sleep of death. 
Surely it had no sting for her. Already 
she was tuning her golden harp to the Sa- 





vior’s praise. Even now she was clothed 
in a robe of spotless purity, wearing a 
bright diadem in the heavenly mansions— 
all sin, sorrow, suffering, banished from her 
eyes. Death had called her speedily away, 
but six hours had she languished ere the 
kind angel bore her from her sight; but 
we all felt that she was infinitely happy, 
for she loved her Savior, and had gone to 
dwell in his bosom. MaDGE. 
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CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—9. 
LIFE OF SIMON. 


Simon, in the catalogue of the apostles, 
is styled Simon the Canaanite, whence some 
suppose that he was born in Cana of Gali- 
lee, and others think that he was the bride- 
groom mentioned by John, at whose mar- 
riage the Savior turned the water into 
wine. This word, however, has no rela- 
tion to country, being derived from the 
Hebrew word “ kana,” signifying zeal, and 
denotes a warm and impetuous temper.— 
What some therefore call ‘* Canaanite,” 
others call by the Greek word ‘* Zealot,” 
not from Simon’s great zeal in the cause of 
his Master, but from his warm, active 
temper, and zealous forwardness in some 
particular sect of religion before he came 
to the Savior. Whatever Simon was be- 
fore this, we have no reason to think that 
after his conversion he was not just as 
zealous in the cause of his Master, and 
just as exact in all the practical duties of 
the Christian religion as before. 

He continued in communion with the 
rest of the apostles and disciples at Jerusa- 
lem ; and at the feast of Pentacost he re- 
ceived the same miraculous gift of the Holy 
Ghost as the rest, and was like them qua- 
lified for the apostolic office in propagating 
the Gospel of Christ, and none doubt his 
zeal in the exercise of the gifts which he 
received. 

It is not positively known in what part 
of the world he preached. Some historians 
say that he went into Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Africa, preaching the Gospel to the inhabi- 
tants of these remote and barbarous coun- 
tries, and that the hardships which he en- 
dured it would have been impossible for 
him to have sustained but for the miracu- 
lous interposition of his Divine Master.— 
Others add, that after passing through 
these burning sands he took ship, and vi- 
sited the frozen regions of the North, 
preaching the Gospel] to the inhabitants of 
the western parts and even Britian, where 
it is said great multitudes were converted 
through his instrumentality. 

These historians say that here also he 
endured the greatest hardships and perse- 
cutions in the cause which he had chosen, 
rejoicing to suffer them for the sake of his 
beloved Master, whom he so loved, to up- 
hold to men as “ the one altogether love- 
l ag 
4 He is said to have lived a most self-de- 
nying life, striving in every way to follow 
in the steps of his Savior, being indeed 
zealous in his cause. 

It is not positively known where he died 
but all agree in testifying that he was at 
last crucified in a most barbarous and cruel 
manner, and that he died rejoicing and firm 
in the faith which he had chosen. The 
place where his mortal remains repose is 
unknown, but his spirit has returned to 
him who gave it. EstELLE. 


A VISIT TO SANTA ANNA. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans 
Delta in New Grenada thus notices a visit 
paid by him to the ex-Dictator of Mexico. 

** A few hours’ charming ride led us to 
Turbaco, where our friends, who were to 
part from us, had ordered a sumptuous 
farewell breakfast. This village, situated 
at a distance of about four leagues from 
Carthagena, is the present residence of 
General Santa Anna, the ex-Dictator of 
Mexico. After having done full justice to 
the delicious viands spread before us by 
our friends, with an ardor and gusto which 
our morning jaunt sufficiently explains, a 
dozen of us lighted our cigars, and set out 
to visit the man who, at one time, exercis- 
ed so considerable an influence over the af- 
fairs of Mexico. His house is a large, 
strong, stone building, in the old Spanish 
style of architecture, with a colonnade, a 
large court and garden. Its appearance is 























very beautiful, and forms a striking cop. 
trast with the humble cottages inhabiteg 
by the wretched population among whom 
Santa Anna resides. 

** We were introduced in a large parlor 
running through the whole front of the 
house, whilst the General was being a 
prized of our arrival. The walls of this 
apartment are papered in elegaut French 
style, and decorated with some fine engray- 
ings. The parlor has two doors fronting 
on the street, and two others leading to a 
yard smiling with verdure. Around the 
room may be seen two or three sofas, a 
dozen of mahogany chairs, with side tables 
and lounges; in the middle isa marble 
centre table, with exquisitely-wrought 
flower vases. The ensemble of this furni- 
ture has an appearance of calm simplicity, 
and breathes a perfume of tropical comfort 
which strikes and pleases at the same time, 
The ex-Dictator appeared almost immedi- 
ately. I had know him ten years ago at 
Havana, and expected to see him, of course, 
much altered ; but if he is,it is decidedly to 
his advantage. He has all the appearance 
of a man in his prime, and is about five 
feet ten or eleven inches high. His body 
is straight, robust, and rather corpulently 
inclined. His eyes borrow from their 
shaggy brows an aspect of concavity which 
causes them to change color with the vary- 
ing hues of light. His complexion is of an 
olive brown ; his face is shorn of whiskers 
and moustaches, and is indented by no cor- 
rugation, except, perhaps, some slight 
wrinkles near the angle of the eye. His 
hair is of a beautiful iron grey color, but] 
understand he is in the habit of dyeing it. 
He entered the parlor slowly, walking with 
some embarrassment, and slightly limping, 
resting upon acane. His dress was ex- 
tremely simple, being that of a Southem 
farmer, viz: broad linen pantaloons and an 
ample white sackcoat. The only attrac 
tive object which he wore was a magnif- 
cent diamond breast-pin.”” 
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ORIGINAL. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION, —No. 3. 


The laws of the Commonwealth require 
teachers of common schools to be compe- 
tent to teach “‘ good Rhavior.” Now this, 
as well as any other kind of education, to 
be effectual, must be commenced at home, 
and it is commenced there. Parents give 
the very first lesson in behavior to their 
children. How important is it then that 
these lessons be good. The very first im- 
pressions made upon the child often have 
more influence on its future character, than 
all that may be made afterwards, and these 
impressions, I would repeat for the sake of 
enforcing the principle, are made on the 
minds of children much earlier than pa- 
rents have any idea of. 

Children should be accustomed to no- 
tice carefully all the transactions of life, 
occurring before them, and listen to every 
remark calculated to increase their know- 
ledge and aid their memory. Their natu- 
rally attentive and observing minds should 
be encouraged and properly directed. All 
their innocent questions should be answer- 
ed truthfully. If they ask questions, a8 
they often will, the true answers to which 
would be improper for them to know, tell 
them so plainly, and that it will be explain: 
ed to them when they are older; and not 
answer them evasively, or falsely, even a8 
many parents do. 

How important is it that parents should 
place a double guard about themselves.— 
Every habit they indulge in—every incot- 
rect pronunciation—every answer to their 
children’s questions, whether true or fals¢ 
—every sentiment expressed—in short, 
every word, every action, and I had almost 
said every thought, is heard, seen, and re 
membered by their children, and their im- 
press stamped indelibly on their future 
characters. D. Y. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ENVIOUS CHICKEN. 


A FABLE. 


For several days last fall, old Mrs. Yel- 
lowneck, one of the wisest and kindest 
hen mothers, observed her little daughter 
Topknot walking sullenly by herself, as if 
she was angry or sick. As she had just 
recovered from an alarming attack of the 
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ip, and a touch of the gapes, and passed 

ufely through the most critical period of 
cbickenhood, her mother considered her 
constitution firmly established, and felt 
very little concern about her health. 

Her singular behavior on such a lovely 
morning, when the sun was just beginning 
to shine after two days’ rain, and when all 
yer little brothers and sisters were scratch- 
ing up the earth and picking up worms, 
snd crowing, cackling, and chirping over 
their good luck in the tiniest voices ima- 

inable, could not pass unnoticed. So her 
mother, calling her to account, said, ‘My 
daughter, why do you seem so unhappy? 
Are you sick or offended ?” 

Topknot held down her head a minute, 
snd seeing her mother was determined to 
wait for an answer, replied: ‘I am think- 
ing how differently we fare from Mrs. Gray- 
wing. We have a basket of corn thrown 
out to us each day, and the biggest get the 
most, and we little ones tire ourselves out 
grambling, and then go away hungry.— 
This morning a walnut which happened to 
be in the corn hit me on the head, and 
stunned me so that I almost lost my break- 
gst, and just as I was eating my second 
jernel, a great pail of water came splash- 
ing down where I stood, and nearly drown- 
edme. I could bear it all patiently but 
pr Mrs. Graywing’s good fortune. She 
jas a beautiful house of her own, and our 
nistress gives her more corn than she can 
at, and the children carry her five or six 
neals a day of pieces of meat, apples, cur- 
dled milk, and other dainties, and she has 
span of fresh water by her side all the 
time. How differently wefare. We have 
to scratch for all we eat, except the short 
allowance of corn, and if I try to geta 
drink out of a pail or pan of water, some- 
body halloos ‘“*Shoo! shoo! shoo!” and 
seares me so, that all my feathers stand up 
straight.’ 

‘My dear child, if you knew as much of 
life as I do, you would not envy Mrs. Gray- 
wing. I could describe the untimely end 
of more than one prosperous hen who has 
lived at ease in that handsome coop; but I 
will not sadden your young spirits by 
knowledge unsuited to your years. Be- 
lieve me, we are better off than she, with 
ill her high living, though we have to live 
fom claw to bill, and work hard. Our 
nistress’ kindness to Mrs. Graywing pro- 
ceeds not from love.’ 

‘That can’t be, mother, for I heard our 
master say to his wife, ‘‘ How does Gray- 
wing come on? Does she fatten?’ Isaw 
them all go out together, and look at her 
and feel of her, and our mistress said she 
was “‘ most fat enough.” I stood by, look- 
ing in, and they almost crushed me, and 
when I cried out with pain, she said, 
“That’s what lazy chickens get ; go fol- 
low your mother.” How can I help feel- 
ing hurt at the difference in our treatment?” 

‘My daughter, cease this silly repining, 
ind listen to the words of wisdom. When 
you are older, you will confess with shame 
that I speak the truth. Our lot is a happy 
one. We are free to roam the meadows, 
and catch the butterflies and worms, and 
return each night to our tree with Carlo to 
keep off danger while we sleep. When 
you have lived in this yard as many years 
# I have, you will learn to dread above 
all things the life of idle fatting ease which 
Mrs. Graywing leads.’ 

Mrs. Yellowneck now called her daugh- 
ter to follow her; but seeing her obstinacy, 
left her to indulge her spleen alone. 

Topknot hung about Mrs. Graywing’s 
house for several days, growing quite thin 
with envy, while the rest of the brood were 
thriving and merry as chickens could wish 

At last, one morning Mrs. Yellowneck 
sw her wayward daughter rushing over 
the field, with wings spread and feet scarce 
touching the ground, uttering the most 

ing cries of fright and terror. Mrs. 
Yellowneck called all her family about her 
2 & moment; and by the time Topknot 
teached them they stood ina cluster under 
§ currant-bush, looking like an Indian 
council with a tall chief addressing them. 

“Oh, mother! Mrs. Graywing is killed 
—her head cut off! Master did it! Oh 
dear! what shall 1do? I am so scared! 
‘Want to come back to you and earn my 

ving. Iam punished for my envy and 

. t. I never want to live in the 
big hen-house—never, never !’ 

Mrs. Yellowneck, seeing her daughter's 
Wild excitement, wisely refrained from a 





word of blame, and welcomed her back to 
her mother’s love, and to a life of industry 
and obedience. When she became calm, 
her mother said, ‘I hope all my brood will 
learn from Topknot’s experience to keep 
contented with a life of honest labor, be- 
lieving their mother’s words that riches 
and prosperity do not always bring security 
and happiness.’ 

From that day Topknot grew fat and 
strong, and helped her mother take care of 
the little ones, as an elder daughter should; 
and when I last saw her, she held a digni- 
fied and honorable position among the 
fowls of the poultry-yard. 

T Youth's Cabinet. 


Religion. 
COUNT UP YOUR MERCIES. 


There he sat, that wretched, thankless 
old man, grumbling on, and forever grum- 
bling, always harping on his miseries, al- 
ways telling of his pains, always counting 
up his wants; ‘no friend to look in upon 
him, no children to do for him; clothed in 
rags, cupboard empty, firing none; house 
damp, bed hard, neighbors cross; an ache 
here, a cramp there, as badly off in mind 
and body as a man could be to be alive,— 
and what had he done to deserve it all?” 
Such was William Browne’s story; some- 
thing like it had been his story as long 
back as any one could remember. Asa 
boy nothing pleased him ; as a youth things 
always turned towards him their darkest 
side; as an old manthe sun shone, the 
breeze played, the flowers bloomed for any 
one and every one but William! There 
were no pleasant places in his lot; in his 
cup there were no sweet drops at all. Not 
any do we say? There were plenty, but 
the truth was William Browne had no eyes 
to see them, no heart to search them out ; 
for he was one of those men who always 
forgot the many good things he had, think- 
ing of the few he had not, and besides this, 
had such low thoughts of God’s gifts, and 
such high notions of his own deserts, that 
we verily believe had David’s kingdom, or 
Solomon’s riches, or Daniel’s honors been 
laid at his feet, he would have taken them 
all as a matter of course, looked upon them 
as his right, received them as his due, and 
not in any measure seen God’s hand in 
them,—not in any measure received them 
as the gifts of God’s great mercy and good- 
ness. No wonder at all, then, that Wil- 
liam Browne was a wretched, thankless 
man. 

We want you to remember what you 
have. We once heard tell of a poor brok- 
en down old woman, who sat shivering in 
her smoky chimney corner, her eyes dim- 
med and her ears dulled by reason of age, 
that on being asked what she was doing 
muttering away to herself, she replied, 
‘ Counting up my mercies, my child.’ Now, 
like her, we want you to count up your 
mercies, to tell them over, not by the heap, 
but one by one, distinctly. Were they no 
more than common mercies, a world to live 
in and a life to enjoy, an air to breathe and 
an earth to tread on, a fire to warm and 
water to cleanse you, clothes to cover and 
sleep to refresh you, these were a long list 
to count up and write down on the tablet 
of your memory. But when you add to 
these family mercies, parents to tend and 
children to love you, brethren to cheer and 
friends to comfort you, a peaceful home, a 
happy fire-side, pleasant faces and joyous 
hearts, the long list grows longer and long- 
er still. And then, when you sum up your 
spiritual mercies, and put these to the ac- 
count, that root of all others, a Savior to 
die for you, his stripes to heal you, his 
blood to redeem you, his merits to save 
you, his Spirit to quicken you, his word 
to instruct you, his ministers to warn you ; 
a Sabbath of rest, a house of prayer, and it 
may be a heart to love and value all these 
blessings, we think as you note down these 
few, but great, daily, standing mercies out 
of the many which you enjoy, you will be 
forced to cry out, ‘ O the depth, and length, 
and breadth, and height of the mercies of 
God; ‘ How great is thesumofthem! If 
I should count them, they are more in 
number than the sand!’ Pasa. cxxxix. 17, 
18. You will see at once that these are 
blessings which should never be forgotten, 
but as they are new every morning, should 
be remembered before God day by day.— 
And did we know you well, we could tell 
you of other mercies for which you are 























bound continually to thank your God.— 
There would be unlooked-for comforts giv- 
en, difficulties unexpectedly relieved, un- 
seen dangers prevented, signal deliverances 
vouchsafed ; yea, your very sorrows we 
should bid you make a matter of praise, 
knowing that nothing falleth out so cross, 
but that man may see God’s hand working 
in it for good; for tHe very darkest of 
God’s providences we should bid you give 
him thanks, knowing that there is a bright 
side to them all. Yes; old mercies, new 
mercies, standing mercies,—past favors, 
present dealings, future hopes,—the sor- 
rows, the trials, the crosses of life,—all 
have to be counted up; all have to be not- 
ed down in the list of God’s benefits. And 
are these not enough to keep your heart ever 
in tune for praise? Are these not enough to 
make you abundantly utter the memory of 
his great goodness, and sing aloud of his 
righteousness? Psa. cxiv. 7. We think 
if men hold their tongues, the very stones 
for shame will cry out.— Episcopal Tract. 








LITTLE GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


At a meeting of the Bible Society, many 
years ago, the Rev. Professor Scholefield 
related the following anecdote of Mr. Hone, 
the well-known author of the ‘*‘ Every Day 
Book.” 

Mr. Hone, in the days of his infidelity, 
was travelling in Wales on foot, and being 
rather tired and thirsty, he stopped at the 
door of a cottage, where there was a little 
girl seated reading, and whom he asked if 
she would give him a little water. ‘* Oh, 
yes sir,’ said she; ‘if you will come in, 
mother will give you some milk and water.’ 
Upon which he went in and partook of that 
beverage, the little girl again resuming her 
seat and her book. After a short stay in 
the cottage, he came out and accosted the 
child at the door: ‘ Well, my little girl, 
are you getting your task?’ ‘Oh, no sir,’ 
she replied, ‘I am reading the Bible.’— 
‘But,’ said Mr. Hone, ‘ you are getting 
your task out of the Bible, too.” ‘Oh, no 
sir, it is no task to me to read the Bible; 
it is a pleasure.’ This circumstance had 
such an effect upon Mr. Hone, that he de- 
termined to read the Bible. And he was 
now (said Professor Scholefield) one of the 
foremost in upholding and defending the 
great truths contained in that holy book. 


Sabbath School. 
PLEASING INCIDENT. 


The following authentic incident, com- 
municated te the Independent by a clergy- 
man, shows in a touching manner the po- 
pularity and influence of some severely cén- 
sured hymns and tunes. The writer says: 

I shall never forget an incident connect- 
ed with these tunes and these words, which 
occurred with me in mission labor some 
two or three years ago in this city. With 
permission I will relate it, the better to il- 
lustrate what I mean. 

One day as I was busily engaged in my 
study, a man about half drunk very unce- 
remoniously entered and handed me a note 
from the teacher of the infant class of our 
Sabbath school, informing me that the 
bearer was the father of one of her scholars, 
and that the child had met with an acci- 
dent, and they lived in such a place that 
she could not visit them, and she wished 
me to see to it. 

I looked at the man; he was Irish, very 
repulsive in his appearance, and he answer- 
ed my questions with a rough brogue. 

‘ What is your name, sir, and where do 
you live ?” 

‘My name is Pater M“—; I live on 
an ould canal boat at the foot of Harrison 
Street ; I wint there win I was burned out, 
and nobody at all has driven me out of it.’ 

‘ And what is the matter with your child?’ 

‘Och! and itis Kitty, my own darling 
Kitty, the only child I’ve lift of the six 
that’s been born til me? Ob! Kitty; she 
was playing about on a ship where I was 
til wark, and she fell down the hatchway 
and broke her leg, (‘save in your pri- 
sence”) and poor Kitty’s leg is not set 
right, your Riverence, for I’ve no money 
til pay the docther. Och! poor Kitty, and 














I’ve nothing to give her to ate, your Riv- 


erence.” 

* Well, Peter, I will come down and see 
Kitty, and see what I can do for you.’ 

I did so, and found a wretched state of 
things. The poor little suffering child was 





overjoyed to see me. I remembered her 
countenance—a sweet, mild little girl, not 
yet five years of age; she lay upon the 
‘locker,’ or side-seat of an old canal boat, 
which had been laid out for the winter.— 
There was no fire, though it was a bitter 
cold day, no chair, no bed, no food, scarce- 
ly an article of furniture or any comfort 
whatever. I did what I could to relieve 
the wants of the little sufferer; nothing 
could be done for the parents; they were 
both confirmed inebriates, and I found that 
they had both been drunk the night pre- 
vious, and in a quarrel had unintentional- 
ly knocked the child off the seat, and brok- 
en the limb again after it had been set. I 
obtained the services of a surgeon, and had 
the limb set again, and then sat down on 
the locker to talk to little Kitty, and feed 
her with some nourishing food which I had 
brought. I asked her if she could read. 
‘No,’ she could not read a word, ‘ but I 
can sing,’ said she. ‘ What can you sing?” 
‘Something I learned at Sabbath school.’ 
‘ Well, what is it you can sing, Kitty ?}— 
In a moment she burst out, and sang with 
her sweet little voice :-— 
‘There is a happy land, 
Fer, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.’ 

‘ Well, Kitty, that is sweet! Where do 
you think the land of Canaan is, Kitty ?’ 
‘O! I suppose it is up in the sky, where 
God lives, and where angels live.’ ‘Do 
you think you will ever go there, Kitty? 
‘ If I’m good, and love God, I think I shall.’ 

‘ Now, Kitty, is there anything else you 
can sing for me before I go?’ ‘Oh! yes, 
sir, I can sing a little piece of another.’— 
‘Well, what is that ?’ 

‘ All who love the Lord below, 
When they die to heaven will go, 
And sing with saints above, 
Oh! that will be joyful, 
Joyful, joyful, 
Oh! that will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more.’ 

Poor Kitty! she could not read, nor 
could either of her parents read; she knew 
nothing about heaven and divine things 
except what she had been taught in Sab- 
bath school. 








Morality. 


A RAILROAD INCIDENT IN AMERICA. 


I had found it necessary to study physi- 
ognomy since leaving Englund, and was 
horrified at the appearance of my next 
neighbor. His forehead was low, his deep- 
set and restless eye significant of cunning, 
and I at once set him down as a swindler 
or pickpocket. My convictions of the truth 
of my inferences were so strong that I re- 
moved my purse—in which, however, act- 
ing by advice, I never carried more than 
five dollars—from my pocket, leaving in it 
only my handkerchief and the checks for 
my baggige, knowing that I could not pos- 
sibly keep awake the whole morning. In 
spite of my endeavors to the contrary, I 
soon sank into and oblivious state, from 
which I awoke to the consciousness that 
my companion was withdrawing his hand 
from my pocket. My first impulse was to 
make an exclamation; my second, which I 
carried into execution, to ascertain my loss, 
which I found to be the very alarming one 
of my baggage checks—my whole property 
being thereby placed at this vagabond’s 
disposal ; for I knew perfectly well that if 
I claimed my trunks without my checks, 
the acute baggage-master would have set 
me down as a bold swindler. The keen- 
eyed conductor was notin the car, and, 
had he been there, the necessity for ha- 
bitual suspicion, incidental to his position, 
would so far have removed his original sen- 
timents of generosity as to make him turn 
a deafear to my request; and there was 
not one of my fellow-travellers whose phy- 
siognomy would have warranted me in ap- 
pealing to him. So, recollecting that my 
checks were marked Chicago, and seeing 
that the thief’s ticket bore the same name, 
I resolved to wait the chapter of accidents, 
or the reappearance of my friends. * * 

With a whoop, like an Indian war- 
whoop, the cars ran into ashed—they stop- 
ped—the pickpocket got up—I got up too; 
the baggage-master came to the door.— 
‘This gentleman has the checks for my 
baggage,’ said I, pointing to the thief. Be- 
wildered, he took them from his waistcoat 
pocket, gave them to the baggage-master, 
and went hastily away. I had no inclina- 
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tion to cry, ‘Stop, thief!’ and had hardly 
time to congratulate myself on the fortu- 
nate impulse which had led me to say what 
I did, when my friends appeared from the 
next car. They were too highly amused 
with my recital to sympathize at all with 
my feelings of annoyance, and one of them, 
a gentleman filling a high station in the 
east,laughed heartily, saying, ina thorough- 
ly American tone, ‘The English ladies 
must be cute customers, if they can out- 
wit Yankee pickpockets.’ —[ The English- 
woman in America. 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 7. 
VISIT TO MAINE. 

In the summer season, almost every one, 
whether living in city or country, is desirous of 
making some tour of observation or pleasure.— 
If one can only sail or ride for a few miles,— 
climb some mountain, see some unvisited vil- 
lage, or explore a great city, he has food for 
thought and pleasurable emotions for years. 

Tired of the noise and bustle of a large city, 
on a late summer, we sat out, three of us, for 
a trip downeast. Avoiding the rail to Port- 
land, we took an old fashioned mode of convey- 
ance by water—the steainboat. It wasa beau- 
tiful evening when we sailed down Bostor har- 
bor, the water being like a sea of glass,—the 
charming islands, and the receding city, with 
its hundred spires and towers, looking glorious- 
ly under the influence of the setting sun. 

Early the next morning there was a stir on 
board the boat, as though we were approaching 
an important place, and soon a cry was heard 
of “ Portland,” that aroused many a sleeper.— 
All of our party enjoyed the sail much, especi- 
ally little Frank, of some four years, who when 
awake, danced about in high glee, knowing no- 
thing of fear, though there was nothing but a 
plank between hin and death. 

No Christian stranger can approach Portland 
without remembering that the good Dr. Payson 
lived, died, and was buried there, and that by 
his sermons and holy life, he ruled the city 
more effectually than he could by a regiment of 
soldiers. Passing a few hours in studying this 
pleasant city, with its agreeable streets and 
handsome shade trees, we now took the Atlan- 
tic cars, and afterwards the Kennebec, and 
found ourselves at Winthrop, a nice village 
nestled among hills, and between a pair of 
lakes, in season for dinner. 

Scarcely had we reached the place, when a 
funeral procession moved slowly up the street, 
as the church bell pealed its solemn sounds, re- 
minding us that we too were mortal. A pecu- 
liarity of this procession was, that all in it walk- 

ed,—the bearers carrying a coffin, containing 
the body of some adult person, on their shoul- 
ders. Thus the scene was doubly impressive, 
making us realize more fully that we were soon 
to go to our Jong home. 

The next day we took a ride further east, in 
the cars to Waterville, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of which journey, was that our road was 
much of the way beside large and beautiful 
lakes studded with islands. A drive through 
the streets of Waterville made us feel how ap- 
propriate its name, since the tumbling waters 
of the Kennebec pass by it, and the roar of its 
falls make a little Niagara. Some plain brick 
buildings, halfa mile above the village, and di- 
rectly upon the western bank of the river, were 
pointed out tous as the seat of Waterville Co!- 
lege,—a truly retired place for study. 

Returning to W., we took a nice drive over 
the town, and the views obtained from the hills 
were beautiful in the extreme. Besides, the 
town abounded with ponds full of various kinds 
of fish, particularly large pickerel. One morn- 
ing we were to have gone to hook some of these 
last, with an old fisherman, but he did not wake 
us according to agreement, either because he 
wanted all the fun of catching them, or else 
that he had determined that we could only 
catch them with a silver hook. He caught 
some of the fine spotted fellows, and sure 
enough, we had to bait our hook with a silver 
dollar before we could catch them, and bear 
them as prizes to our home. 

Another ride that pleased us most of all, was 
taken ina chaise to Hallowell and Augusta, the 

capital ofthe State. The day was fine, and 
the whole air was scented with new made hay, 


that the farmers were gathering all along our 
route. T'he high streets of Hallowell delighted 
us ; but Augusta seemed a gem of a town, with 
its thousands of shade trees, gardens and or- 
chards, and everything pleasant to the eye. 
All our recollections of this trip to the East- 

ern star of our Republic, are very pleasant, ex- 
cept that one of our happy company “is not, 
for God took him.” The one who enjoyed the 
excursion most, the dear little boy, is now en- 
joying an infinitely brighter scene in heaven. 
And why should this fact draw a cloud across 
our retrospect? It ouglit not to mar the re- 
enjoyment of that week of travel, for 

“ We three shal] meet again, 

Meet ne’er to sever.” 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE COMMANDMENT CRACKED. 


On Sunday, June 15th, I attended a Sunday 
School Anniversary near Philadelphia. The 
room in which the Mission school was usually 
held, being small, and many friends wishing to 
be present, the exercises took place in the open 
air, ina shady grove. A teacher remarked to 
me that he had recently heard of a little girl, 
who, while making a visit, took an orange that 
did not belong to her. She concealed it under 
her apron, but her conscience was uneasy.— 
She knew that it was wrong to take it, and be- 
fore leaving, she placed it on the table again, 
without being seen. But when she went home 
her parents saw that she was sad. They asked 
her what the matter was. She burst into tears, 
and told them all, exclaiming, “1 have cracked 
one of the Commandments.” Now, my young 
friends, when you see a dish ora pitcher crack- 
ed, its beauty is defaced, even though it is not 
broken. Strive to keep all the Commandments. 
Let no one of them be broken, or even cracked. 
Although no human eye may see you, God 
knows all your actions, words, and thoughts.—- 


When tempted to do wrong, pause. Refuse 
to sin, even in trifles. ‘Thou God seest me.” 
GRaNVILLE. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lexington, Ga., June 10, 1856. 
Mr. Willis. sir—The dear little Companion 
is much beloved by all the family ; it has been 
a welcomed visitor for one year, and has be- 
come much endeared to the family circle, I 
therefore do not wish to part with it. Please 
find enclosed one dollar for the little paper. 
Yours respectfully, M. V. Wiiiinesam. 


Fair Haven, Ct., June 19, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion the present year. We can 
all read it with more interest if it is paid for. 
G. B. Giappen. 


York, Me., June 20, 1856. 
N. Willis Esq., dear sir—Having received 
the weekly visits of the Companion from my 
youth to the present, [am not disposed, amid 
these troublous times, to forego the pleasure al- 
ways enjoyed, of perusing its contents. 
Yours respectfully, G. W. Putnam. 


Albion, N. Y., June 16, 1856. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, dear sir.—In reading 
in the last number that a subscriber read it with 
more satisfaction when paid for, brought the 
matter home, saying * ‘Thou art the man.” 
Yours, P. M. Couuins. 











— Dariety. 











EVENING PRAYER. 

The hour had come for retiring, and a sweet 
little girl was bidding good night to the family, 
while her kind nurse stood waiting for her at 
the parlor door. She climbed her father’s 
knee to tell him how much she loved him, and 
gave many kisses to the baby. Her mother, as 
she embraced her, whispered, ‘ You will not 
forget your prayers.’ 

*O no, mamma dear, I could not sleep with- 
out saying good-night to my kind Father in 
heaven. | love to say good-night to God.’ 

i caienene aan 


KEEP THE NUMBER GOOD. 


*T have lost one of my best scholars,’ said a 
Sunday-school teacher. But a few days after- 
ward we learned that the vacant seat was filled. 
‘My class now numbers the same as before,’ 
said the happy teacher. 

Now this is the way to have a flourishing 
school, and it is a grand idea for every teacher 
to try and keep the class filled.—[S, S. dv. 


—————— 


THE LABORERS ARE FEW. 


‘I saw a good work going forward,’ said a 
Christian friend, ‘and I wanted to have a hand 
in it. 

‘The temple of humanity 
Is building day by day, 

And bless’d is he who lends a hand 
The architrave to lay.’ ab. 


—_>———_ 


WATCH AND PRAY. 
These words of our Savior seem to apply 


with peculiar force to Sunday-school teachers. th 


—_—_—— 
COMPANION. 
= ———! 
( Their scholars are closely watching their con- 
duct during the week, po A they have need to Po erp. : 
watch and pray continually lest they enter into —. 


temptation, 


‘ Watch, Christian, watch and pray ! 
The Savior watch’d for thee, 

Till from his brow the blood-sweat pour’d 
Great drops of agony.’ wb. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household on which Christian love forever 
smiles, and where religion walks, a counsellor 


twin stars are centred in the soul. No storms 
can make it tremble, for it has a heavenly an- 
chor. The home circle surrounded by such in- 
fluences, has an ante-past of the joys of a heav- 
enly home. If you love others, they will love 
you. If you speak kindly to them, they will 
speak kindly. Love is repaid with love, and 
hatred with hatred. Would you hear a sweet 
and pleasant echo, speak sweetly and pleasantly 
yourself. 
Ge 


HOW TO BE HAPPIER. 


Said a venerable farmer, some eighty years 
of age, to a relative who lately visited him, ‘I 
have lived on this farm for more than half a 
century. I have no desire to change my resi- 
dence as long as I live on earth. I have no 
desire to be richer than [now am. I have 
worshipped the God of my fathers with the same 
people for more than forty years. During that 
period I have been rarely absent from the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath, and have never lost 
but one communion season. I have never been 
confined to my bed by sickness a single day.— 
The blessings of life have been richly spread 
around me, and I made up my mind long ago, 
that if 1 wished to become happier, I must have 
more religion.’ 

ee 


“REMEMBER IN PRAYER A MAN UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH? 


We recollect when a boy hearing a minister 
read those words from the pulpit, one Sabbath 
afternoon, when the congregation -rose up to 
prayer. A man committed murder, and he was 
lying in jail, condemned to die. We have 
sometimes been mournfully reminded of this in 
a Sabbathschool. Every boy or girl who is 
out of Christ, is under condemnation. Dear 
reader, when the lessons are over next Sab- 
bath, and all the classes stand up to pray, 
could the teacher say of you, before he began, 
‘ Remember in prayer a scholar under sentence 
of death.’ 


i - 
CLIPPINGS. 


Wet Sarv.—A man whom Dr. Johnson 
once reproved for following a useless and de- 
moralizing business, very nearly akin to the 
rum traffic, said in excuse, ‘ You know, doctor, 
that I must live.’ The blunt old hater of ever 
thing that was mean and hateful, coolly replied, 
‘1 do not see the least necessity for that!’ 


A Lieutenant in the army, by the name of 
Broom, was advanced to a captaincy, and natu- 
rally enough, liked to hear himself addressed 
as Capt. Broom. One of his friends persisted 
in calling him plain Broom, much to his annoy- 
ance, and one day having done so for the 
fortieth time, Broom said:—‘ You will remem- 
ber, sir, that I have a handle to my name.”’— 
‘ Ah,’ said his tormentor, ‘so you have—well, 
Broom-handle, how are you ?” 


Goop Temrer.—ood temper is the philo- 
sophy of the heart—a gem in the treasury with- 
in, whose rays are reflected on all outward ob- 
jects, a perpetual sunshine, imparting warmth, 
light, and life to all within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. 

Eritara.—In a parish churchyard in Here- 
fordshire, are the following lines: 

Remember me as you pass by, 
As ys are now so once was I[; 
As [ am now so you must be, 

Therefore prepare to follow me. 

Upon which, William Spencer took out his 
pencil and wrote under them the following 
couplet :-— 

To follow you I’m not content, 
Unless J know which way you went! 


A husband complains sadly at the price of 
ducks. His wife recently bought three for 
$270, viz: a “duck” of a dress, a “ duck” of a 
parasol, and a “ duck” of a bonnet. 


A Gentieman.—lIt takes four things to 
make a thorough gentleman. You must bea 
gentleman in your principles, a gentleman in 
your tastes, a gentleman in your manners, and 
a gentleman in your person.” 


What is the difference between a popular 
spring dish and a man with the ague? One is 
a baked shad and the other is shaked bad. 


Friendship is the medicine for misfortune ; 
but ingratitude dries up the fountain of all 
goodness. 

Conunprum.—Why are ladies in Washing- 
ton street on a fine day, like Indians in a battle 
field? Because each made war-whoops (each 
maid wore hoops.) 


Always tell the truth ; you will find it easier 
an lying. 





and a friend. Nocloud can darken it, for its | 








EARLY RISING. 
Get up before the sun, my lads, 
Get up before the sun! 
This snoozing in a feather bed 
Is what should not be done. 
Between sunrise and breakfast, lads, 
Rise and breathe the morning air; 
*T will make you feel so bright, my lads, 
*T will make you look so fair. 


Get up before the sun, my lads ; 
Shake off your sloth—arouse! 

You lose the greatest luxury 
That life has, in your drowse. 

Between sunrise and breakfast, lads, 
Arise then, do not lose 

The key to health and happiness, 
By lying in a snooze. 

Get up before the sun, my lads, 
And in the garden hoe, 

Or feed the pigs, or milk the cow, 
Or take the scythe and mow ; 

*T will give you buoyant spirits, lads, 
Give vigor to your frame— 

Then rise before the sun, my lads, 
And these rich blessings claim. 

SS a 


NOT T00 YOUNG FOR GOD TO SEE. 


I’m not too young for God to see; 

He knows my name and nature too ; 
And all day long he looks at me, 

And sees my actions through and through 


He listens to the words I say, 

And knows the thoughts [ have within; 
And whether I’m at work or play, 

He’s sure to know it if I sin. 


O, how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, 
If they remembered God was nigh, 
And had them always in his sight ? 


If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do ; 

Then how much more we ought to fear 
The God who sees us through and through 


Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 
Pll always strive to think of this— 
‘Pm not too young for God to see.’ 
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WHAT LITTLE ONES CAN DO. 
‘ Who hath despised the day of small things’ 
A little drop, a little drop, 
’Tis but a little thing, 
But joined unto its neighbor drop, 
It is a mighty thing. 
A golden mite, a golden mite, 
Tis but a little thing, 
But joined unto its brother mite, 
It is a wondrous thing. 


A little hand, a little hand, 
*Tis but a little thing, 

But joined in work with other hands, 
It is a powerful thing. 


A little drop, a little mite, 
A little hand I bring, 
To work for Christ, and his dear Church, 
O, ’tis a blessed thing. 
—~——— 


“POOR LITTLE NELLY.” 


An original gem, from the gifted pen of. 
Chauncey Burr: 


Poor little Nelly’s gone to sleep— 
She left no mother here to weep. 


She used to sit beside the gate, 
Selling her apples very late. 


Early she dared not go, though cold— 
She said her “ father’s wife” would scold. 


Must earn “ five shillings” every day, 
Else on the hearth all night she lay. 


She never laughed and never cried, 
After the day her mother died. 


Patient and cold, and without play, 
She sold her apples all the day. 


She had no mother here to weep, 
And now poor Nelly’s gone to sleep. 


————— 


TO MY MOTHER. 

‘My Mother,” truly sweet to me, thy child, 
Those precious words ] lisp’d in infancy ; 
Can I forget thy tender care, thy fears, 
For thine own only one; for whom thou oft 
Didst pray, and watch, and labor, all in love. 
Affliction now has changed thy face so mild, 
And bowed thy frame, and weakened thy 

strength. 
Yet hope, my mother; let thine heart still trust 
In Him whose rod and staff shall comfort thee: 
He, the chief Shepherd lives, and wil] not sever 
His love from thee, if faithful found, forever! 


———— 
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